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T'S ALL 
OVER. 
OVER HERE 


Victory in Europe is ours. After more than five and a 
half years of the bitterest and bloodiest fighting that this con- 
tinent has ever known, the armed might of Germany, the Wehr- 
macht and the Nazi party has been defeated--finally and utterly. 


Today will be treated officially as VE-Day, it was officially announced last night. There will be broadcasts 
from the chiefs of state of the Big Three this afternoon at 3 PM, according to Reuter’s. King George VI is ex- 
pected to broadcast to the British and Commonwealth peoples at 9 PM. | 

As the entire world waited anxiously all day yesterday for the VE-Day proclamation, there were reports, 
unconfirmed officially by SHAEF, that the Germans had signed an unconditional surrender agreement at 2:41, 


AM yesterday. : ad : 
While SHAEF declined to confirm the report of unconditional surrender, the Associated Press carried a 
report from Rheims, France, where General Dwight D. Eisenhower’s headquarters is located, giving details of 


the signing of the surrender documents. -P ae : 
According to this report, Nazi Germany surrendered unconditionally to the United States, Britain an 


Russia. The signing took place in the red schoolhouse that has been SHAEF headquarters. General Eisenhower 
was not present at the signing but.immediately afterward met the German delegates. 
The report of the signing of the surrender documents at Rheims, however, spread throughout the United 
Nations, and everywhere there were spontaneous celebrations. In New York ticker tape and torn telephone 
books were flung from skyscraper windows; traffic stopped on Times Square. In Washington news reporters 
crowded the White House where President Truman was conferring with high military and diplomatic aides. 
in London where there was an air of great expectancy, loudspeakers were set (Continued on page 2y 
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‘(Continued from page 1) 


up to carry the Prime Minister’s announce- 2 PM yesterday. 


ment. The streets were bedecked with flags. 
People shouted joyously at each other. 
The surrender document, according to AP, 


was signed for the German Government by/der of Grand Admiral Doenitz declared the un- 


Col. Gen. Gustav Jodl, new chief of staff. Lt. 


Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, chief of staff to|troops. 


General Eisenhower, signed for the Allies. 


Jodi and his fellow delegate, General Ad-|ment, which the Admiral of the Fleet has ap- 


miral Hans George Freideberg, were asked, 
in the presence of General Eisenhower, 


whether they understood the surrender terms|man nation. After a heroic fight of almost six 


imposed and whether they would be carried 


out by Germany. The two German represent-|succumbed to the overwhelming power of her 


atives answered, ’’Yes.” 

Jodl, after putting his signature to the full 
surrender, said he wanted to speak. When he 
was giveri leave to do so, he declared, ’ With 
this signature, the German people and armed 


forces are, for better or worse, delivered into|compelled to act on the collapse of all physical 


the victors’ hands.” 

The Soviet Union’s representative who 
signed the surrender document was Maj. Gen. 
Ivan Susloparoff, who was formerly in Rome 
as Russian delegate to the Advisory Board of 
the Allied Commission. General Francois 
Sevez signed for France. 

Yesterday’s final capitulation came after 
three major battlefield surrenders. On May 2, 
the German forces in Italy and western Aus- 
tria laid down their arms. On May 4, enemy 
forces in The Netherlands, northwest Ger- 
many and Denmark gave up. On May 5, the 
German army group facing the Allied 6th 
Army Group in southern Germany and Austria 
capitulated. 

But these were not the first surrenders of 
German troops. Ever since the June 6 landing 
in Normandy, enemy troops had been surren- 
dering in droves. They surrendered in enor- 
mous numbers at Stalingrad early in 1943, and 
even more gave up to the Allied armies in 
Tunisia in May, 1943. 

There were tension and anxious waiting 
during the morning and afternoon yesterday 
as reports and rumors kept pouring in that the 
V-E Day proclamation would be announced 
shortly. 

Speaking over the radio station at Flens- 
burg, near the Danish border, Count Ludwig 
Schwerin von Krosigk, Foreign Minister in 
Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz’s * government,” 
asked the Germans to lay down their arms 
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everywhere. This broadcast came a little after 


Schwerin von Krosigk said: 
**German men and women: The High Com- 
mand of the armed forces has today at the or- 


conditional surrender of all fighting German 
”As leading minister of the Reich Govern- 


pointed for dealing with war tasks, | turn at 
this tragic moment of our history to the Ger- 


years of incomparable hardness, Germany has 


enemies. 
”To continue the war would only mean 
senseless bloodshed and futile disintegration. 
The Government, which has a feeling of a re- 
sponsibility for the future of its nation, was 


and material forces and to demand of the en- 
emy a cessation of hostilities.” 
Earlier in the day there were reports over 
the Free Danish radio that, all German troops 
in Norway had surrendered and would prob- 
ably be interned in Sweden. 
An AP report from SHAEF said that the end 
of hostilities in Europe had apparently come 
to an end by this morning. For the first time 
since June last year not a single field operation 
of General Dwight D. Eisenhower’s armies 
was discussed at the regular forenoon press 
conference at SHAEF. 
The entire attitude of every one at head- 
quarters was of confidence and expectaygcy 
for the most important development of the 
war—complete and unconditional surrender 
in Europe. 

Communique No. 394, surely one of the 
last to be issued, told of the liberation of Pil- 
sen, Czechoslovak industrial city and home 
of the Skoda munitions works, by the U. S. 
3rd Army. But nobody at SHAEF seemed to 
care. Nothing mattered except the news of 
the final surrender. 

In Washineton, London and Moscow the; 
wires and telenhones were kept hot, and 
Churchill presided at a full cabinet meeting. 
But even as the people of the United States 
and Britain waited for the biggest news of our 
generation, they were mindful that victory 
in Europe did not mean an end of the bloody 
carnage in the Pacific fighting. 

Early yesterday it was disclosed that Ad- 
miral Doenitz had ordered all German U-boats 
into port—the logical preliminary to a final 
surrender. 
Despite the official signing of the German 
surrender, there was still the danger that some 
minor mopping uo might be needed on the 
Doenitz’s orders. The German-controlled 
yesterday that the German commander in 
Czechoslov2tia would not recognize a sur- 


continent. N»~i diehards might refuse to. obey| out. glided and. briehtly =o 

chairs. They 
Czechoslovak radio broadcast a statement| ese Women huseed * 
cheered them 


of Danish police troop iq 
from Sweden and was attere 


The War's Over -- Over Here 





Stilateu Falls 
To Red Army 
a As War Ends 


In what may be Marshal 

last Order of the Day in bey 
ropean war, he announced 
night the capture of Breslau, G 
many’s eighth largest city. Bre . 
surrounded and bypasseq = 
ago, was taken by Marshal Iv 
Koniev’s forces. More than 406 
prisoners were seized. 


—o—. 


a article in Pravda, leadi; 
oscow newspaper, toda 
that Himmler was held ane 
responsible for the crimes 
petrated in the German conc 
tration camp of Auschwitz, 
than 4,000,000 people were exis 
minated at Auschwitz,” Pr 
said. “Among them were Soye 
citizens, Poles, Frenchmen, Be 
gians, Dutch, Czechoslo 
Yugoslavs, Rumanians and Hu 
ns.” The camp was set 
directly by the German Goy 
ment and organized by Himmle 
who inspected it personally ay 
acquainted himself with 4¢ 
methods of mass exterminati 
and himself gave instructions { 
the bloody, barbaric business, 


—_o— 


The German ports of Emden an 
Wilhelmshaven and the area aroun 
them, as well as the Frisian Islan 
were surrendered in a formal y 
last Friday night, according to 
delayed Reuter’s dispatch. Gene 
Erich von Straube signed the agre 
ment for the Germans with 
Gen. Guy Simmonds, commander 
the Canadian II Corps in cha 
for the Allies. Discussions went 
for two hours at the little holid 
resort town of Swischenahn, eigl 
miles from Oldenburge. The Ge 
man general was described “as md 
cooperative.” 








Heinrich Himmler ordered th 
Dachau, most infamous of Na 
concentration camps be evacuate 
on April 14. He also required th 
every inmate be exterminate 
rather than allow their testimom 
of Nazi inhumanity to fall in 
Allied hands. In an official state 
ment from the Allied 6th 
Group reported by AP, it 
reported that Dachau’s comman 
ant suggested to Himmler that 
camp be turned over to the Allie 
Himmler forbade such action. 
Allied forces arrived in time 
prevent carrying out of Himmie 
orders. 

—0O-- 

The Nazis’ V-bomb experimen 
station at Peenemunde near % 
Baltic has been seized by forces 
Marshal Konstantin Rokossovsk] 
2nd White Russian Armies. 7 
capture was reported yesterday 
a Stalin Order of the Day that t 
also of the seizure of the bypas 
Swinemunde naval base and # 
island of Rugen, which is 80 0 
northwest of Stettin. 

—_—o——_ 

As if in confirmation of he 
lines in the British press 
VE-Day was only a few 5 
distant, AP reported from 
don, Red Army officers were se 
yesterday strolling near the 5 
viet Embassy with arms linke 
singing lustily. This was in “ 
trast to the dignity of the 
sians’ customary demeanor 
London. 


British Officers Receive 
Joyfully In Eopenha 


LONDON, May 7—British @ 
cers and men in Copenhage?, © 
entered the city to arrange 

details of German capitulation 
the restoration of Denmark to 
dom, were given a royal wel 
Reuter’s parses ene . 

peop 0 

wie tekerents, hotels, shops 
even private homes 40 








sat the solder, 
them and lifted them 


Shooting broke out when 4 








Cowan, Nathan Jackson, Julius Glazer, J L 4 Marti 
Nathan Schwartz, George Rowland, rm Soe Se 7. 


} render by Doenitz. 


German auxiliary police. 
Danes were killed. 
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ar Spawned Deadly Techniques; 


ars Tremendous 





pee tae ey 


ost In Lives And Doll 


Before the United Nations could destroy Hitler’s armies, they first had to reach them, and 

rach them the hard way—invasion from the sea, a method perfected in this war. Each of the 

major European campaigns, except those on the Russian fronts, was preceded by an amphibi- 

us invasion. The silhouetted troops above are typical of those who came out of the dawn to 
invade Africa, Sicily, Italy and France. 


sccret Battles, Underground Warfare, 
Air Power Helped To Stop Hitler’s 
Struggle For World Conquest 


Germany’s dream of world conquest has come to a shattering end with the crushing defeat 
the Reich which Adolf Hitler once boasted would endure a thousand years. Ended now is the 
mopean phase of the second great war of the century, a war which is estimated to have cost 
trillion dollars and the lives of more than 10,000,000 men. 

Germany’s collapse had long been foreshadowed. Events such as the overthrow of Benito 
ssolini nearly two years ago, the gradual retreat of German armies in Italy, success of the two 
nch invasions, the unrelent-¢ 











Russian advances across 
nd and eastern Germany— 
had suggested an approach- 
debacle. With surrender last 
w, 30 of Hungary, last of his 
European allies, Hitler had 
n left alone against the might 
the United Nations. 
When casualty figures are com- 
ed, the war may turn out to be 
op J most deadly and most 
ating. 
the start, it looked to the 
d, grossly underrating German 
marations, like the gamble of a 
dadventurer. It turned out that 
Allies snatched victory: only 
several hairbreadth escapes 
im defeat. 
Hitler opened it in 1939 with sin- 
t showmanship—razzle-dazzle of 
paganda, secret weapons, para- 
8, fifth columns, bombing ar- 
fas. Before his defeat, merged 
ithe Asiatic war, it had become 
tim affair fought on all oceans 
continents. 
‘hh this war,” Hitler‘ had threat- 
i, “there will be no victors and 
s, but merely survivors and 
hilated.” Accordingly, he set 
ce for ruthlessness and cruelty 
cedented in the history of 


iat conflict became: 


NEW WEAPONS USED 
Mr of secret battles: long, silent 
gles to smash the German 
on fleet off Britain, to mas- 
the submarine which im- 
tilled the U. S. as never before, 
‘rush robot bomb launching 
In France. 
War of secret weapons in which 
me Allies outdid Hitler ‘with 
» &@ brand new conception 
Massed fleets of invasion 
Bes, the technique of mass 
mbing through the clouds, and 
0st of inventions. 
Se in the air, in which whole ar- 
= * millions engaged. For the 
aq ime the capitals of great 
+ and scores of other cities 
_~ Marked for methodical de- 
ction, 
of cities: Stalingrad, Lenin- 
~d des &, Sevastopol, Cassino, 
hired S$ects and houses were 
—~ —- and fortres- 
= ‘Ww technique of battle 
MM rubble of cities developed. 
». 2 Was blitzed, and Berlin 
or attered, Hamburg was 
Y levelled, 
ni) tn tereround between the 
TAG 
’ ar o cholo 
Yhich the Four Prostioms and 


. 





the Atlantic Charter were used 

to combat Nazi ideology. 

A war fought in the extremes of 
weather and terrain, from Africa 
to the Arctic, in the world’s worst 
bogs and jungles and most in- 
accessible mountains. 

Here was a war which saw the 
advent of the flying bomb and 
many different rocket weapons, the 
blockbuster, rapid-firing guns 
which made artillery barrages more 
intense than ever, mass mobility of 
tanks and vehicles, the airborne 
army, the flying battleship, am- 
phibious invasion on a grander scale 
than ever before. 


GERMANY INVADES POLAND 


All this started at 4:45 AM Fri- 
day, Sept. 1, 1939, when German 
armies smashed across the Polish 
border. Despising the Poles too 
much to declare war formally, Hit- 
ler announced only that he was 
answering “force with force.” 

With smug conceit, he declared, 
“I am putting on the uniform (the 
field gray of the German army), 
and I shall take it off only in vic- 
tory or death.” 

Hitler planned a bilitzkrieg— 
lightning war—and probably never 
expected that England and France 
would do more than wage a token 
war when they saw the uselessness 
of trying to save their ally. 

Amazing armored spearheads 
sliced through the Polish cavalry 
divisions to the Vistula, trapped a 
huge army in the Kutno area west 
of Warsaw and another at Radom 
to the south. In 18 days Hitler 
boasted of er in a speech at 
Danzig, though it was.-not until 
Sept. 27 that Warsaw, battered to 
a pulp, finally surrendered. 

Acknowledging the British pre- 
diction of a long war—three years, 
London said—Hitler declared he 
was ready for seven years of war. 
The same day Foreign Minister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop arrived in 
Moscow and two days later con- 
cluded with the Soviet Union the 
fourth partition of Poland and an 
agreement to bring pressure on 
Britain and France to make peace. 


CALLED A ‘PHONEY WAR’ 


Great Britain and France served 
an ultimatum on Germany on Sept. 
1 and declared war on Sunday, 
Sept. 3. London hastily evacuated 
her children and waited breath- 
lessly for the first bombs to fall. 
But none fell. 

The French announced on Sept. 
3 that their army had come “in 
contact” with the Germans, but 
the French invaded for only a few 





thousand yards near Saarbrucken. 
They preferred to sit behind their 
Maginot Line, and their “offensive” 
never developed. 

This was what people came to 
call “the phoney war,” or the “sitz- 
krieg.” 

This “phoney war” ended April 
9, 1940, when Hitler’s troops slipped 
into Denmark and invaded Norway 
by sea and air. A few goose-stepping 
soldiers and a military band 
marched in and took Oslo. Soldiers 
hidden in the holds of previously- 
arrived ships seized Narvik, Ber- 
gen, Stavanger, Trondheim and 
other Norwegian coastal points. 

The British, caught napping, 
landed a few thousand Allied troops 
on both sides of Trondheim and 
later at Narvik, but eventually they 
were forced to withdraw. Hitler on 
April 30 proclaimed a complete vic- 
tory. 

The great blow in the west fell 
on May 10 in Holland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg and France. The fate 
of Germany would be sealed for a 
thousand years by the outcome, 
Hitler told his soldiers. Swarms of 
parachutists descended on the air- 
ports near Rotterdam, The Hague 
and Amsterdam, seized the bridge 
at Moerdijk, south of Rotterdam. 
The highly-touted Dutch “water 
line” proved ineffectual, and Hol- 
land fell in four days. 

The Nazis overwhelmed the Bel- 
gian fort, Eben Emael, and rushed 
their columns across the vaunted 


v 


= | 











Great Allied Campaigns 


Brought Defeat To Nazis 





Mighty decisive campaigns in the air, at sea and on land over a 
period of nearly six years preceded Germany's collapse. 


In the air— 


Beginning Aug. 24, 1940, Britain's RAF battled phalanxes of 


Nazi planes for 84 days over the Br 


itish homeland. Although far out- 


numbered, the RAF downed 2,375 enemy planes to a loss of 600, and 
smashed Hitler’s fleet assembled for invasion of England. The Battle 


for Britain was an aerial Waterloo 
On the sea— 


for Hitler. 


It was a war of supplies, and during 1942 and most of 1943 Writish 


and American navies fought U-boa 


ts all the way from the American 


east coast to the coasts of England, Africa and the Russian port of 


Murmansk. 
On the land— 


The war turned at El Alamein on‘Oct. 23, 1942, and Rommel’s 
Afrika Korps found itself backing away from Suez across Libya and 
Tunisia. Chased by Montgomery’s 8th Army, it ran into Eisenhower's 
American forces. It made a North African exit in May, 1943. ’ 

Across Sicily and up Italy, the Allies chased the foe for some of 
the bitterest battles of the war. They knocked out Italy on Sept. 3, 


1943, liberated Naples, Rome and 
Brenner Pass. 
In the east, the war turned at 


Florence, pushed on toward the 


Stalingrad on Nov. 22, 1942, when 


the Russians began a two-and-a-half month battle which annihilated 
the Nazi 6th Army and started the Russian advance to Berlin. 


In the west, the war turned 
landed in Normandy and rushed 





on June 6, 1944, when the Allies 
across France to join a southern 


invasion force which landed on Aug. 15. By September, the war was 


at Germany’s door—and the end 
only one more big push to cross th 


—_ ee - 










was a matter of months. It took 
e Rhine into Inner Germany. 





three days German tanks surprised 
the French, seized Sedan and were 
racing for the English Channel, 
with fleets of motorcyclists spread- 
ing fire and terror ahead of the 
armored detachments. 

The Germans reached the Chan- 
nel at Abbeville on May 21, and 
King Leopold announced the sur- 
render of his Belgian army a week 
later. 

Dunkirk, the British epic of the 
war, in which a strange armada of 
900 warships, skiffs, tugs and 
yachts rescued an army of 300,000 
men from the beaches, was over 
by June 4. For, four years the 
Kaiser’s armies had fought to win 
control of the Channel ports; Hit- 
ler got them in less than a month. 

In vain General Maxime Wey- 
gand, called upon to defend France 
at the last minute, set "mouse- 
traps” for tanks along the Somme. 
Turning south on June 6, Hitler 
brushed aside the French army. 
The Maginot Line was turned. The 
French Government evacuated 
Paris June 10, the same day Mus- 
solini committed his "stab in the 
back” and sent troops across the 
border of southern France, where 
they merely dug in without any 
attempt to help Hitler clean up. 

Taking over the French Govern- 
ment, Marshal Henri Philippe Pe- 
tain announced on June 17, “with 
a broken heart,” that he had been 
compelled to ask Hitler, as one sol- 
dier to another, for an honorable 
armistice. The highpoint of the war 
until then, for Hitler, came at Com- 
piegne on June 22 in the same rail- 
way car where Marshal Foch had 
dictated peace terms to Germany 
in 1918; here he forced France to 
sign his armistice. 

‘BLOOD, SWEAT, TEARS’ 

The most popular song in Ger- 
many in 1940 was “We're Sailing 
Against England,” for Britain 
seemed helpless. She had lost all 
but a few score of guns and tanks 
in the Dunkirk . evacuation. The 
RAF was outnumbered by the Luft- 
waffe. 

Britain fell back on hastily or- 





Albert Canal near Maastricht. In 


ganized home guards to fight from 





Six Down, Two 


Germany is the sixth Axis power to collapse; and only two— 
Japan and Thailand—out of one-time eight Reich partners remain 


in the war. 


At the crest of his power, Hitler's Axis consisted of Germany, 
taly, Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Rumania, Japan and Thailand. 
Italy, his No. 1 European ally, was the first to quit. On the same 

day the Allies began invasion of the Boot—Sept. 3, 1943—the Italians 

_ Signed an armistice and a short 


co-belligerent against Germany. 


The others fell as result of Russia’s swift campaigns during the 


summer and fall of last year. 


Bulgaria signed an armistice with Russia on Sept. 9, 1944 and 
with Great Britain and the United States on Oct. 28. 

Rumania signed an armistice Sept. 12, 1944 with all United Natiqns. 
Finland signed a truce on Sept. 19 of that year; and Hungary asked 


for peace on Dec. 30. 


Since the remaining Axis partners, Japan and Thailand, were 
overly busy in the Pacific, Hitler had fought alone in Europe since 


the Hungarian collapse. 


Axis Partners 


Remain To Be Put Out Of War 


time later joined the Allies as a 






























haystacks and hedgerows. Hurriedly 
importing hunting rifles, old tanks 
and World War I guns from Amer- 
ica, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill hunched his head down 
between his great shoulders and de- 
clared, “We will fight on the beaches 
and the landing grounds, in the 
fields, in the streets, on the hills. 
We will never surrender .. .” 

Grimly, 700 valiant Spitfires and 
Hurricanes opposed the entire Ger- 
man air force. British fighter 
planes mounting eight guns and 
radar, which gave warning of com- 
ing raids, probably saved the Brit- 
ish in the aerial battle that lasted 
from August, 1940, through May, 
1941, when Britain gained uncon- 
tested control of the skies. 

In September and October the 
Germans were assembling their in- 
vasion fleet of 3,000 barges and 4,- 
000,000 tons of ships. Not until 
1944 did Churchill disclose the rea- 
son that the Germans never did 
invade England—the invasion fleet 
was smashed by the RAF’s Bomber 
Command before it could ever leave 
port. 

AXIS INVADES BALKANS 

Meanwhile Mussolini believed the 
Greek generals had been bought 
off, and so he invaded Greece from 
Albania on Oct. 28, 1940, just three 
hours after a 3 AM ultimatum. 

From this developed one of the 
big surprises of the war. Instead 
of wilting, or “throwing” the war, 
the Greeks fought, and fiercely. 

Hitler, who had not been in- 
formed of Mussolini's plans, let his 
partner sweat it out through the 
winter. One by one, Hungary, Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria had fallen into 
the Hitler line-up—Rumania on 
Oct. 8, 1940, when German troops 
moved in following the Iron Guard's 
ouster of King Carol; Hungary on 
Nov. 20, when she joined the Axis; 
and Bulgaria on March 1, 1941, 
when she signed the Rome-Berlin- 
Tokyo pact. 

Now the screws were put to Yugo- 
slavia. But an uprising upset the 
Yugoslav pact with Hitler, and on 
Sunday morning, April 6, the Fueh- 
rer launched his Balkan campaign 
with a ferocious bombing of Bel- 
grade. Striking from Bulgaria, the 
Germans broke across the Vardar 
Valley in three days, severing the 
links between Greece and Yugo- 
slavia, and reached the Aegean, 
seizing Salonika. 

In vain, a tiny British force which 
had been rushed in from Africa 
made a stand at Thermopylae. The 
Nazi mechanized divisions rolled 
into Athens on-April 27 and again 
the British carried out a _ costly 
evacuation. 

The swastika had floated over 
the Acropolis only about three 
weeks when Hitler struck his most 
audacious airborne blow, invading 
Crete on May 20. Ten days later the 
British admitted loss of the island. 

TIDE TURNS IN AFRICA 

For three years the battle of 
Africa swept back and forth across 
the Libyan Desert, but in the end 
the Germans couldn’t win because 
they didn’t control the Mediter- 
ranean. : 

Italy’s Marshal Rudolfo- Graziant 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Alamein Marked Start 
Of Germany’s Defeat 





United Nafions Succeeded 
in Preventing Junction 
: Of Nazis And Japs 


‘ The United States became on 
Mec. 7, 1941, the final link in a 
«hain of war that belted the earth. 
‘The next two years saw the de- 
velopment of several major fighting 
fronts in a world-wide conflict, each 
separated from the other by hun- 
dreds, even thousands, of miles. 
Success or failure on any one front 
affected the struggle on any other! that time until] their final defeat, 
front—it was all one war. | Hitler’s armies never again won 
The over-all design of our war) 
against the Axis was the product 
of strategic geography and of geo- 
politics. And the outstanding fea- 
ture of this geographical set-up was 
the separation of Nazi Europe and | wings of thousands of bombers over- 
the Japanese Empire. Between head. In the Pacific, Japanese com- 
these two Axis fortresses stood two munications were harried with in- 
massive land barriers: one extended cessant submarine and air attacks. 
from the Arctic Ocean southwest; In these battles for supply lines, 
through Asia and Africa to the At- the Axis had certain strategical ad- 
lantic; the other, which blocked an vantages over us. Within their re- 
Axis junction from the other direc- spective spheres, Germany and 
tion, was the American hemisphere. | Japan each occupied a central mili- 
One of the major atms of Axis 'tary position. Each was at the hub 
strategy was to break through those of a wheel, surrounded by enemies 
barriers and join hands. It was anon the rim. Axis supply lines ran 
equally important objective of the along the spokes of the wheel. Those 
United Nations to maintain those |of the United Nations lay outside 
barriers and thus keep our enemies that rim. The shorter inside lines 
isolated of the Axis were, in the beginning 
By 1944, United memnate seeamay at least, a real advantage. 
had licked Axis strategy. e Nazis | 
were frustrated—they’d failed to) AXIS IMPRISONED 
join with the Japs to push through! But by 1944 the Axis powers had 
their plan of world-wide conquest become prisoners within their re- 
in unison. Germany couldn't send spective wheels. Both Hitler’s Eu- 
machine tools and military equip-|rope and Tojo’s Japan were be- 
ment to Japan. The Japs, on the Sieged fortresses, surrounded by 
other hand, besieged by Allied naval enemies and potential enemies. The 
power, couldn’t deliver any large |Allies were laying siege io the Eu- 
amounts of rubber, tin and other ropean fortress on ‘tree fighting 
war materials which the Germans fronts, a sort of massive triangle: 
desperately needed. |} 1—The ae side of the tri- 
ALLIES MAINTAIN LINKS angle extended from the North Cape 


to the Bay of Biscay. 

In sharp contrast, the armed! 2.—The southern side, or Medi- 
forces of the United Nations, de-/terranean front, reached from the 
ployed millions strong across the | Pyrenees in southwestern France 
globe, were linked together and tolto the Black Sea. 
their sources of supply by a far-| 3.—The eastern sid2, or the Rus- 
flung network of communications. |sian front, ran fron the Black Sea 
By maintaining these lines of sup-jto the Arctic Ocean north of Fin- 
ply, the chief Allies—Great Britain, !land. 
the Soviet Union, China and the| Each of the major Allies had a 
U. S.—made up for their geographi- unique and essential part in the 
cal separation. 'whole world-wide trmywgle against 

To cut these lines, vital to the the Axis on the three European 
conduct of mechanized and aerial /fronts and on two cth»rs In the Pa- 
warfare, the Nazis threw the full cific. Great Britain and the British 
weight of their submarines and sur- Empire were fighting on all fronts 
face raiders into the Battle of the jexcept the Russian, That front was 
Atlantic. Only by breaking the sea jwel taken care of by the Soviets 
links between the United Nations, who had chosen meanwhile to re- 
could they prevent the huge war/main neutral in the war aga.ast 
production of Great Britain, and|Japan. China, most isolatea of the 
the even greater war production of|Allies, was engaged on the Asiatic 
the U. S. and Canada, from reach- jfront. ; 
ing the fighting fronts. The U. S. was fighting on the Pa- 

Similarly, the Japs hoped to break | cific’s two fronts and on two of 
our supply lines in the Pacific, thus |Europe’s fronts; in fact, the Yer.ks 
disrupting the flow of men and ma- even pitched in on the third Euro- 
terials to the Aliies’ fronts in the/pean front when they established 
Far East. They, ‘oo, failed. shuttle bases in the Soviet Union 

Now the other side: to cut the/jlast June for bombers flying from 
Nazi communications, the United|Italy and England 
Nations drew a tight chain of block-} In this line-up, the American 
ade around Europe and spread the continents occupied a central posi- 





The beginning of Adolf Hitler’s 
defeat can be traced to August, 
1942, when his vaunted Afrika 
Korps failed to smash the British 
8th Army line at El Alamein, in 
Egypt. Montgomery’s crushing 
victory there two months later 
marked the end of the Allied crisis 
in the Mediterranean Theater. 

More significant, the initiative 
at that point passed once and for 
all to the United Nations. From 


on, Hitler’s land empire never 
stopped shrinking. 











the initiative. And from that time | 


Allies Maintained Contact 
- By Far-Flung Network 
Of Communications 


tion, facing both Nazi Europe and 
\Japan. Wits our cwn eruance into 
ithe war at tie en’ of 1941 the role 
of the U. S. swiftly developed into 
one of dominating importance. 

By 1944, our large and mechanic- 
ally apt population had made us 
one of the main reservoirs of mili- 
|tary manpower as wel as of civil- 
jian workers. The government 
jreached its program of 10,500,000 in 
\the armed forces by the end of 1943, 
jand the number of men overseas 
poupes 5,000,000 by Juiy, 1944. We 
had men in every combat zone, and 
on all the seas. 


HOME ARMY GREAT 


Behind the Army, Naty. Marine 
'Corps and Coast Guad stood * 
|much larger army of workers wh) 
isweated on the farms, in the fac- 
jtories and in the skyways of th» 
\U. S. About 10,000,000 men and 
women were employed tn the muni- 
jtions industries, and an average of 
(10,000,000 in farming. Transporta - 
tion and utilities employed over 4,- 
{000,000 more. Without their tire- 
less energy, the heroic deeds of the 
| United Nations’ fighting men might 
jwell have been fruitless, for it was 
the home army that sent them the 
\planes, tanks, guns and food. 

Thus by 1944 the U. S. had be- 
come the world’s greatest manufac- 
|turer of war supplies. We were, 
sending our own armed forces the) 
\latest weapons, and we were send-| 
ling the same materials to cur Allies, 
‘through Lend-Lease. Our monthly | 
\plane production crowded 10,000. In! 
|1943 alone, American shipyards built | 
| about 19,000,000 tons of shipping— |} 
|more than one-half of all the ton- | 
[neue the United Nations owned in; 














And the U. S. was not only the); 
most productive arsenal in the) 
world—it was the most secure. Work | 
went on without danger of serious | 
interruption from enemy air or sea; 
attack. 

NEEDED ADVANCE BASES 

Our fortunate geographical posi- | 
tion, on the other hand, limited the | 
strategic role that the U. S. alone, | 
without our Allies, could play over- 
seas. Our country, with all its} 
manpower, raw materials, factories | 
and human skills, couldn’t fight) 
Japan and Germany effectively! 
without advanced bases on the rim | 
of the Axis defense lines. With the} 
Allies holding those bases, however, | 
the U. S. was in a position to con- 
tribute mightily to the global! 
strategy of the United Nationa. 

All of the strategic routes to Eu- 
rope, Africa and the Indian Ocean’ 
and to the Pacific were, by 1944, in| 
the unshakeable grip of the United 
Nations. Our enemies held ng ad- 
vanced bases within striking dis- 
tance of our own mairiand, and 
they lost one by one the few re- 
maining positions from which they 
could effectively harass Allied 
planes and ships carrying men and} 
munitions to the fighcing fronts. 
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The main geographical disadvantage confronting Germany and Japan was their separation by 


these two massive land barriers—ohe extending from the Arctic 


and Africa to the Atlantic, and the other, the American hemisphere, blocking an Axis junction 
from the other direction. The battle in North Africa was essentially a struggle for the Suez 
Canal, at the eastern end of the Mediterranean, and the Germans in 1942 very nearly cap- 


. Sured the canal to threaten a junction with the Japs on the 


Ocean southwest through Asia 





shores of the Indian Océan. 
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top killers: from left to right, 


at that time army chief of staff; Admiral Kari Deenitz, nayy 
chief, and Heinrich Himmler, — 
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hard to tell what they could have been smiling about, for 
this shot was taken in June, when the Nazis were already star. 
ing at defeat. Hitler, on an inspection tour, greets three of his 
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Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, 
of the Gestapo. 





Secret Battles And Weapons 
Helped Check Hitler’s Drive 


(Continued from page 3) 


began an attack against Egypt on 
Aug. 6, 1940, simultaneously with 
an invasion of British Somaliland. 
He got no farther than Sidi Bar- 
rani, where the British under Wav- 
ell started a lightning comeback 
in - ‘cee reaching beyond Ben- 
gasi. 

But the British fell back even 
faster in the spring of 1941 when 
they were forced to send troops to 
Greece. Again in November, 1941, 
the British launched an offensive 


which relieved Tobruk shortly be- | 


fore the last Italian stronghold in 
Ethiopia surrendered. 

The next month brought Pearl 
Harbor and Hitler’s declaration of 
war on the U. S. His ultimate ex- 
tirpation began to loom then, for he 
had turned on the spigot which was 
to produce a flood of Allied war 
materials and men. 

But there still were some black 
days ahead for the Allies, and Sun- 
day, June 21, 1942, ranks with the 
blackest of them all, That was the 
day Marshal Erwin Rommel’s swift- 
striking Afrika Korps took Tobruk 
in @ surprise thrust which carried 
him to within 60 miles of Alex- 
andria. A junction of German and 
Japanese forces on the shores of the 
Indian Ocean was threatened. The 
Germans were preparing the sum- 
mer offensive which might break 
the Soviet Union and which was to 
take them from Kharkov to Stalin- 


grad. 

The Allies had lost Singapore, 
the Philippines, Burma, the Dutch 
East Indies and parts of the Aleu- 
tians. Australia still was menaced, 
despite two Japanese air-sea de- 
feats in the Coral Sea and at Mid- 
way in May and June. 

Allied air and tank forces rushed 
to Africa eventually turned the 
tide, permitting General Sir Ber- 
nard L. Montgomery’s British 8th 
Army to score its historic victory 
at E] Alemein in Egypt on Oct. 23, 
1942, and begin its great march to 
meet the American and British 
forces of General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, which landed in Morocco 
and Algeria on Nov. 8, 1942. 


Trapped on Cap Bon in Tunisia, 
the Germans and Italians finally 
surrendered on May 13, 1943, ending 
the battle of Africa. Axis casualties 
in Tunisia were placed at 341,000, 
and the Afrika Korps was wiped 
out. The stage was now set for the 
invasion of Italy. 


HITLER MEETS BLITZ 


Everything was going well with 
Hitier’s war unti] Sunday morning, 
June 22, 1941. Theat was the day he 
began his invasion of Russia. 

Joined by Finland, Rumani 
Hungary and Italy, Hitler boasted 
of the greatest front in history— 
2,000 miles from the Arctic to the 
Black Sea. Stories from Berlin said 
the Nazis believed they would crush 
the Soviet Union in from three to 
six weeks. §wiftly the German 
armies sliced through the Russian- 
annexed territories of Poland, Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Karelia, 


&,/Germans’ Atlantic Wall, 










|Bessarabia, swept across White 
{Russia and the Ukraine, 

Before the summer campaign wa 
done, Hitler had trapped one huge 
“kettle” of Soviet soldiers afte 
another, thrown an iron ring around 

ad, reached the suburbs of 
Moscow, captured Kharkov. 

"Russia never again will rise 
he declared in October as } 
launched 4 fina] assault” on Mo 
cow. Another "final assault” was op 
dered in November. Stil) Moscow dig 


















not fall. 

Then, at the right time, the Ru 
sian counter-offensive was launched 
The Germans were caught in 
|worst Russian winter in years, and 
the retreat along the Napoleonid 
road to disaster was on its way. 

In August, 1942, the German 
jreached their highwater mark 0 
conquest at Stalingrad, 1,300 mila 
from Germany’s eastern border, 
2,200 miles from Hitler's weste 
front on the French coast. The gre 
Red counter-offensive began No, 
22, 1942, at Stalingrad, wiping w 
the German 6th Army by February 
1943, and it never stopped af 


at. 
ALLIES INVADE EUROPE 


The Allied invasion of Europe 
gan with the attack on Sicily 0 
Eisenhower's British and Americél 
forces on July 10, 1943. Fifteen da 
later Mussolini was ousted 
Rome—the first serious break in t 
Axis structure. 

The Sicilian campaign was ové 
in 38 days. Striking swiftly on Sep 
3, Montgomery’s 8th Army troop 
invaded the toe of Italy. Six da 
later Lt. Gen, Mark W. Clark's 5t 
Army landed at Salerno. 

Clark’s invasion came aim 
simultaneously with announcemem 
of the surrender by the governmé 
of Marshal Pietro Badoglio, whic! 
had succeeded Mussolini's. The firs 
of the big three in the Axis Aa 
been knocked out of the war. In 
deed; on Oct. 13, 1943, Italy a 
clared war on Germany and joined 
the Allies as a co-belligerent. 

Through a bitter winter cam 
paign. the Americans and their Al 
ies—British, Canadians, New Z 
landers, French, Poles and 0 
—made but slow progress beyont 
| Naples, fought the bloody battle ¢ 
Cassino, established the beachnt 
at Anzio. Finally, on May 11, 1 
they launched the powerful offe 
sive which swept them into 
on June 4, ’ 

Two days after the first me 
of an enemy-controlled capita 7 
greatest amphibious invasion No 
of all time touched land in ee 
mandy. The D-day for which A : 
ican factories had been turning Oi 
weapons by the ton had - ; 
dawned. Despite the strength : . 























































vasion of June 6 stuck. ' 

And on Aug. 15, pressure 0m : 
Germans came from a new ® 
tion—a massive Allied 
southern France, with landings 
the Riviera and thousands 
borne troops comes in sever 
behind the coastine. 

Fortress Europe had become 
rat trap. 
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Top Nazis As Neurotic As Hitler Himself 








Fuehrer Liked To Provoke 
Feuds Among Subordinates 





Adolf Hitler surrounded himself with a fantastic array of 


men, 


each of whom was as warped and as neurotic as the 


Fuehrer himself. No top Nazi was psychologically normal or 
sincere. They were cruel, hysterical and ruthless. And frequently, 


before their fise to prominence 
or misfits. 


as Nazis, they had been failures 


Hitler’s education minister, Bernard Rust, for example, was 
fired from his teaching job because he was incompetent. His 





director of *publie enlightment”+ 


was a cripple with a malignant 
envy of the physically healthy. 
the No. 2 Nazi, was a 
man of the most violent and un- 
stable passions end @ gaudy ex- 
hibitionist. 

Hitler once told an interviewer 
that he didn’t like yes-men. He de- 
liberately chose to surround himself 
with blustering spirits who often 
disagreed emong themselves. He 
seemed to have made a definite 
policy of playing one sub-leader 
against the other. 

Rivairies were many and vicious. 
The best known, of course, was be- 
tween Goering and Goebbels, but 
the Goebbels-Rosenberg feud was 
no love feast, either. Goebbels and 
Schacht were enemies. There were, 


too, the Goering-Ribbentrop and} @rmor 


Goebbels - Himmler combinations. 
And everyone disliked Rosenberg, 
the Nazi "philosopher.” 

Let’s have @ look et Hitler’s men, 
one by one. 


Fat Man 


Gusty Hermann Wilhelm Goering | shooti 


was born in Bavaria in 1893 of 
Prussian parents. He came of @ good 
family—his father was Governor 
General of German Southwest 
Africa—and his schooling was good, 
but this only served to emphasize 
his bad taste. 

Weighing 300 pounds or more, 
Goering was known for his lion 
cubs, gargantuan appetites, brilliant 
uniforms, jewelry and rouge, His 
bellowing laughter gave the im- 
pression of a jolly, good-natured | 
soul, different in every way from 
the sadists who made up Hitler’s 
circle. But that was deception. His 
buffooneries were as calculated and 
as deadly as anyone’s, 

It was Goering who preferred 
guns to butter. It was he who built 
up the Luftwaffe to be the om 
head of Germany’s assault on Eu- 
rope. In Poland, Holland and Eng- 
land he personally directed the 
bombing of non-military objectives, 
and it was by his orders that low- 
flying planes strafed French roads 
vacked with fleeing men, women 
and children. 

It was Goering who was credited 
with setting fire to the Reichstag 
as an excuse for the days and nights 
of terror in 1933, and it was he who 
brought the headman’s axe from 
the Middle Ages for the execution 
of Nazi victims. By his own boast, 
he "widened” his instructions dur- 
ing the bloody 1934 purge, assassin- 
ating men guilty of no other crime 
than standing in his way, 

Under his regime as general of 
police (before this office was trans- 
ferred to Heinrich Himmler), thou- 
sands of Jews and disloyal " - 
ans” were sterilized, hounded out o 
the country, "shot while attempt- 
ing to escape,” condemned to con- 
centration camps. 

In his position as overlord of all 
industry, Goering thieved on 
an unparalleled scale. His per- 
sonal palace became a virtual 
museum filled with art treasures 
‘ocoted from captured lands. His 
huge Kerinhall, built on a con- 
fiscated estate, was another store- 


house for his loot. Everything in it 
was stolen, 


hatred of all radicais—a hatred 
which motivated much of the Brown 
Terror of later years, He was 
verely wounded in the Munich 
hall putsch of 1923. 

Goering held 
and wore a 


visiting a stee] mill, he was hoisted 
to the ceiling by an electro-magnet 
which attracted his medals. An-, 
other time, the story has it, ay | 


dozed off during a 

“Lohengrin.” Der Fuehrer’s eye 

opened just as a knight in shining 
took the stage. 


"Hermann!" Hitler 
"Now you are going 2: ~— 

The classic story ugh, con-~ 
cerned his cruelty: Goering arrived 
late at a Berlin luncheon where he 
was to meet a certain Englishman. 
He apologized for his tardiness with 
the explanation that he’d been out 


ting. 
"Ah,” the Englishman remarked 
without batting an eye, "animals, 
I presume?” 


Man Of Words 


Probably the most importan’ 
thing about Dr. Joseph Paul Goeb- 
bels is that he was born with a 
clubfoot. His crippled foot sharp- 
ened his ambition, and his hatred 
of the healthy. He was the most/ 
virulent man in the Nazi party, and | 
the best educated. He won his Ph. D.| 
~ a working scholarship at Heidel- 

rg. 

Goebbels was born in 1897 in the 
Rhineland. His family was de- 
voutly Catholic, but he himself was 
ferociously anti-religious. The 
little doctor "got religion” of an- 
other sort in 1922, when he first) 
heard Hitler speaking in a Munich | 





meeting hall. |ss 
with extraordinarily strict standards 


Converted quickly to Nazism, he’ 
served at first as a party organizer. | 
But with his quick tongue, his 
soaring words, he eventually be- 
came—next to the Fuehrer himself 
—the most valuable orator in the 
movement. He founded the great 
rabble-rousing newspaper Der An- 

ff and, by 1930, hé headed the 

lin Nazi machine—next to Mun- 
ich’s the chief stronghold of the 
Hitlerites. 

As Reichsminister of Propaganda 
and Public Enlightenment, he was 
the undisputed dictator of the na- 
tion’s press, radio, cinema, music, 
culture and even scientific activi- 
ties. He made the Reich a cultural 
prison, a Nazi vacuum, a country 
in a mental strait-jacket. 

He was the y's stage mana- 
ger, the one who invented the tre- 
mendous mass meetings which 
helped so cardinally to bring Hit- 
ler votes. His tactics were simple: 
”"Propezganda,” he once wrote, "has 
only one object—to conquer the 
masses.” 

He planned the stra 
sant, unremitting attac 


of inces- 
against 








the German mind. Thus the flam- 
ing decorations, the loudspeakers, 
the elaborate build-up for Hitler’s 
appearances, the parades, the uni- 
forms. He engineered the book 
burning and organized the phoney 
winter relief plan. 

His supreme achievement was 
m a national "hero” out of 
Horst Wessel, a pimp and hoodlum, 
The "Horst Wessel” became Nazi 
Germany's national anthem. 


Indispensable Hess 


The story of Rudolf Hess was 
one of the war’s most fascinating. 
Although definitely not brilliant. 
he seemed nevertheless to be a 
steady, sober character. 

Born in Alexandria, Egypt, he 
had his eye on the Mediterranean 
as a likely spot for Nazi penetration. 

He was the Fuehrer'’s personal 
deputy and as such the actual day-| 
to-day leader of the Nazi party. He 
Mey vo had no ambitions 
a aq other than to be 
- Hitler’s deputy. A 


Nazis Will Be Tried 


President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill and Premier 
Joseph Stalin announced last 
October, at the end of the confer- 
ence of their foreign ministers 
at Moscow, that German officers, 
soldiers and Nazi leaders re- 
sponsible for atrocities through- 
out Europe would be tried in the 
countries they had outraged with 
their "monstrous crimes.” 

The joint declaration also pro- 
vided for punishment, "by the 
joint decision of the governments 
of the Allies,” of those whose 
crimes cannot be measured in 
geographica] terms. Thus this pro- 
vision takes care of Hitler, Goer- 
ing, Goebbels, Himmler and all of 
their satellites to whom the blood 
bath of the last five years can be 












3 enter the Nazi 
* party, and he be- 
came Hitler's per- 
: oomel secretary in 


= Hess helped Hit- 
* ler write "Mein 
~.+2 Kampf.” He was 
eb always the devoted 
servant to Hitler, 
with a simple, 


"Well, Excellency, how would you 
like them this morning—machine 
gunned or gassed?” 


Champagne Salesman 


Joachim von Ribbentrop was 
virtually unknown in the early 
1930s, but by 1939, as Germany's 
Foreign Minister, he had a tre- 


h oti lead mendous influence on Hitler. 

ory Ry AF of = By 1938 he was certainly one of 
own, usually parroting whet he’d| *®€ most conspicuous public men in 
Aeard from Hitler. Europe, and many lovers of peace 


It was Hess who made one of the| believed he was probably the most 
biggest news stories of the war. The| 4@ngerous man alive because he 





For Their Atrocities) ce 


failure but Hitler promoted him 
anyway to Foreign Minister. 

He was the most important man 
in guiding Hitler, Even Count 


trips to Berlin, often complained 
that he could never "get to” Hitler 
or talk to him while Ribbentrop 
was eround. 


Philosopher 


Alfred Rosenberg, “the philoso- 
pher with the sour stomach,” was 
for a time almost as important ag 
the others. He 
was the Nazi spe- ga 
cialist in foreign 

icy, one of Hit- 
er’s closest and 
most intimate as- 
sociates. He edited 
Hitler's 
paper, the Volkis- 
cher Beobachter 
he headed the 
Party’s foreign 
Political bureau, 
















; ‘ and he was di- 

flying officer in as a er reoter of the 

World War I, he Reich’s "philoso- 29 

> a a sab + in the manner of a waiter asking) phical outlook.” 

gentieman how he wanted his eggs served:| Rosenberg wrote Rosenberg 


ihe ponderous vol- 

ume of nonsense called “The 
Myth of the 20th Century.” Like 
Hitler, he was q bachelor and a 
"moral athiete.” 

Hitler got half or nis ideology 
from Rosenberg, which was based 
on a crazed, intense hatred for the 
Soviet Union. A native of Estonia, 
he went in 1919 to Munich, where 
so many other riff-raff of the wars 
assembled, It was he who intoxi- 
cated Hitler’s imagination by his 
dream of a German empire in the 
East, and he became the chief 
prophet of German expansion at 
the expense of Russia. « 


then No. 3 Nazi flew a Messer- 
schmitt to Scotland and baled out. 
His mission, it turned out, was to 


persistently told Hitler that Great 
Britain would not fight under any 
circumstances. Hitler trusted him, 


propose an anti-Russian peace and completely. 


with Britain. The British promptly 
clinked him as a prisoner of war. 


’Gentle’ Heinrich 


Heinrich Himmler wore pince-nez | 
glasses and looked like a gentle 
schoolmaster, but that’s where the 
similarity abruptly stopped. As §& 
commender of the entire German) t.) 
police, including the dreaded Ges-| ¢ 
tapo, he was Nazidom’s most sinis- | 
ter personality. | 

Born in 1900 at Munich, Himmler | 
belonged, like so many of his col- 
leagues, to a nationalist gang of! 
guerrilla fighters. Like them, he 
participated in the 1923 putsch, His 
troops were the pick of the pick, 


the son of a colonel, Ribbentrop 
had an excellent education, part 

= of it in England 
a“ i and Switzerland. 
3 He learned to 
speak French and 
‘English almost 
faultlessly, somie- 









Af admired. Young 
. Ribbentrop emi- 
grated to Canada 


to avoid intern- 
ment at the out- 
break of 
first World War 
He was an officer 
on the eastern 
front. 
of discipline and with an ingrained | He went into the 
brutality that was encouraged. No wine business after the war, and 
SS man could marry unti] Himm-/in 1920 he married Anna Henkel, 
ler’s eugenics bureau certified him heiress to Germany's big- | 
and his bride-to-be as irreproach-| gest champagne manufacturer. His | 
ably pure Aryan. |’ von,” by the way, came through | 
Between them, the Gestapo and! adoption by a titled aunt from} 
the SS were unbeatable. The police another branch of the family, a 
arrested the victims and the SS) woman who had no heirs. 
“guarded” them in the concentra- Though not a Nazi at first, he 
tion camps. Himmler could arrest,) was an ardent nationalist. He met 
try, guard and execute, which he| Hitler and the Fuehrer liked him. 
often did, He was reputed to have|It was Ribbentrop who helped en- 
@ dossier on every big-wig in the| gineer the meeting between Hitler 
party and he could bring the heat) and Franz von Papen in January, 
on anybody who spoke out of/ 1933. It was that meeting which | 
urn. made Hitler’s Chancellorship pos- 
"Gentle Heinrich” was Europe's) sible, and he was grateful to the 
most celebrated murderer, on the! champagne salesman. 
big scale as well as on individual | In 1936 he was appointed ambas- 
assignments. It was his men who) sador to London, where he had a 
leveled Lidice and wiped out whole | difficult and trying time. He had 
sections of Warsaw, Kherkov and|{o explain the extremities of Ger- 
other conquered cities. The story; man behavior to the British and, 
goes that Himmler, arriving to} through misguided zeal, he often 
supervise @ mass execution one dey! put his foot in his mouth—notably 
in a Czechoslovakian town, was|the time he gave King George VI 
asked by the local gauleiter much' the Nazi salute. His mission was a 


Ribbentrop 








At the time of his second mar-| 
riage in 1935, not only did the state | 
pay for his spectacular wedding, | 
but Goering, a shrewd man with a| 
Reichsmark, netted handsome 


profit from tht sale of seats in the| ® 
' 


cathedral. } 
His fortune in recent years was: 


fstimated at 10,000,000 dollars, and| @ 
4 large part of it was reported to| = 


be carefully stowed away in coun-| 
tries safer than Germany, Cynic- | 
ally enough, he planted this money! 
through the medium of a Ruman- | 
ian Jew. In fact his anti-Semitism | 
Was entirely insincere. Asked once! 
Why he appointed to his staff a) 
— with Jewish blood, Goering 

Tusquely replied, "It is I who de- 
cides who is a Jew.” 

{Goering shot down 23 Allied 
Planes in World War I and, as a! 
(iuadron leader at the end of the| 
Tr refused to surrender his planes. ! 
at ey had to be destroyed. A brush 
it @ Socialist gathering left him| 

“ming with rage and a passionate 
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. Hermann Goering 


A Roques’ Gallery Meets Its End 





thing which Hitler <> 


at 18, but he fled = 


the | 


Jew Fancier 
Of all the leading Nazis, Julius 





Born in 1893 in the Rhineland, | Stretcher was the most violent. This 


rapacious anti-Semite, Reichscom- 
missar for Franconia, was beady- 
eyed, barrel-chested, shaven-headed 
—in appearance the very personifi- 
;cation of brutality. A sadist of the 
;|most gruesome sort, he continually 
| invented new indignities and cruel- 

sey . ties. Once he or- 
dered 250 Jews to 
~~ pluck grass out of 

a field with their 
teeth. 

He was behind 
most anti-Semitic 
excesses, particu- 
larly through his 
newspaper Der 
Sturmer, which 
was solid with 
vicious, revolting 
and often porno- 


RAE 





. fa graphic propa- 

: mm" ganda, Once, be- 
Streicher fore the war, he 
issued a "ritual murder” edition 


which caused such a storm of pro- 
test in the outside world that even 
Germany suppressed it. 

Everywhere in his bailiwick the 
terror against Jews proceeded w.th 
ferocious intensity. The master- 
piece of which he was proudest was 
clearing one Franconian district, 
Hersbruck—an area of 36 villages 
and 22,000 inhabitants—of all its 
Jews. Not one remained. 


Money Wizard 


One of the ironic things about 
Hitler's finance minister was that 
his father, who greatly admired 


the American tradition, named his 
Greeley 


son Hjalmar Horace 
Schacht. Dr 
Schacht entered 
banking in hi: 
youth, a trade at 
which he was ex 
tremely adept. 
Not only was he 
Hitler’s money 











Joseph Paul Goebbels Heinrich Himmler 


man for man) 
| years, but he was 
| the indispensable 
| link between Hit- 
| ler and the whok 
|of German eco- 
| nomic life He be- 
gan to slip in " ? 
| 1937, when he Schacht 
iwas replaced by Goering as eco- 
nomic dictator. 
| Schacht was the wizard who 
‘managed to make German industry 
survive despite unfavorable foreign 
| trade, who exploited ersatz material 
to the fullest. 
| Financial juggling with internal 
} loans bled the banks white. He ex- 
'ploited Germany's position as @ 
great debtor and made it “the most 
(successful fraudulent bankrupt in 
the history of the world.” 
| We performed complex miracles 
:in the field of barter. One system 
was rooking smaller countries of 
;gold. He used the gold to bu 
;goods from other countries whic 
| wouldn't trade on a straight barter 
basis. 
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1940 Marked Darkest Period For Allie J 
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The Belgians’ surrender on May 28, 1940, left the British Expeditionary Force stranded in 

Flanders, forcing the British to leave the Continent and abandon tremendous stores of equip- 

ment. The heroic evacuation of 300,000 troops from Dunkirk was one of the epics of the war. 

While the vastly outnumbered RAF prevented the Luftwaffe from cutting these vulnerable, 

disarmed troops to ribbons, the men sweated out their transportation to England aboard every 

conceivable kind of vessel which could be mustered in that critical emergency—a curiously- 
assorted armada of 900 warships, skiffs, tugs and yachts. 









This Belgian mother and her youngsters, bewildered but un- 

bowed after a brutally indiscriminate Luftwaffe raid wrecked 

their home in May, 1940, typify the fate of Europe’s children 
—one of the greater tragedies of the war. 


These sorry-looking specimens of Nazi supermen were among 
the few left alive at Stalingrad, where the German 6th Army 
was wiped out in the historic Soviet counteroffensive which 
began Nov. 22, 1942, and never stopped rolling afterward. 





=: * 


Gloating Nazi chieftains gave history a tail twisting on June 22, 1940, when they compelled 
representatives of a beaten France to accept their severe Armistice terms in a French railway 
car in the Compiegne forest—the same one in which the 1918 Armistice was signed. 
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Miraculously unharmed during the blitz of London, the twin 
spires of St. Paul’s Cathedral still stand, the spiritual heart of 
England and the Empire. The Battle of Britain cost the lives 
of 50,000 Britons from August, 1940, until May, 1941, when the American landings in North Africa on Nov. 8, 1942, brought new pressure on the Afrika K 
RAF.won uncontested control of the air. this time from the west. Here Yanks clean out snipers in Algiers soon after their lanc 
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New York Rains Paper 


After Big News Arrives 





NEW YORK, May 7—A snow storm of paper descended from 
skyscraper windows here today when news of the German sur- 


render reached Manhattan. 


The Associated Press surrender flash was received here at 


9:35 AM (Eastern War Time). 


Within a few seconds, radio programs had been interrupted 


ewspaper extras hit the streets. 
-— Pt the whole uptown district was one great jubilant cele- 


pration. Crowds blocked traffict 


on all main thoroughfares. 
Ticker tape, bits of torn-up tele- 
phone directories and paper 
from waste baskets were tossed 
from windows high above Broad- 
way and other streets. Mobs 
yelled. Sirens of tug boats and 
blasts from ships in the harbor 
sounded the news. Airplanes 
flew overhead. 

In Brooklyn, 30 women workers 
in a garment factory fainted as 
they listened to the news by radio. 
They were revived, and they and 
500 other workers in the plant were 
given the day off. 

BIG HEADLINES 

All evening papers carried the 
Associated Press report under big 
headlines. 

The World-Telegram headline 
read “Nazis Give Up,” and a black 
subhead said: “Surrender To Allies 
And Russia Announced.” 

The Sun’s headline said: “Ger- 
many Surrenders,” with a second- 
ary head: “Nazis Yield To Allied 
Big Three At Eisenhower’s Head- 
quarters.” 

A black-type banner on the 
Journal American’s front page read: 
“It’s VE-Day.” The secondary head, 
in red type, said: “Last German 
Units Yield.” Below this was a 
black streamer with the words in 
white: “Remember Pearl Harbor!” 

Noonday crowds jammed New 
York’s Times uare, waving flags 
and cheering. and streamers 
flew from hundreds of windows. 
Police roped off most of Times 
Square. 

Noonday crowds also jammed the 
streets in Wall Street’s financial 
district. A drop was reported in the 
industrial average for the so-called 
“war babies,” such as heavy indus- 
trials, aircraft manufacturers and 
railroad stocks. 

BROADCASTS 

Both the National Broadcasting 
Company and the Columbia Broad- 
casting System carried the flash 
within a few minutes after 9:35 
AM. At 1:30 PM, NBC announced 
that it returned to normal broad- 
casting “in absence of official con- 
firmation of the surrender of Ger- 
many to the Allies.” Columbia re- 
sumed normal broadcasting at 
2:30 PM. 

News photeqpamners climbed 
along window ledges to get “angle 
shots of the premature VE-Day 
celebrations. 

Similar celebrations were held 
elsewhere in the nation. 

In Detroit, war workers cele- 
brated. Thousands of workers left 
war plants like the Ford Motor Co. 
and the Chrysler and Dodge plants 
to join in the jamboree through 
city streets. 


Parisians Are Cautious 
Of Premature Armistice 


PARIS, May 7—Paris is ready and 
anxious to celebrate VE-Day, but 
the public is going to e sure 
the announcement of peace in Eu- 
Tope is official before it dances in 
the street, according to a Reuter’s 
dispatch. 

Recent premature announcements 
of surrender in Germany have made 
Parisians doubly cautious, the news 
agency said. . 

Civilians are holding out hopes 
for extra rations during Victory 
Week—an extra t of wine, or 
more meat. But whether or not the 
extra rations are distributed, most 
Frenchmen are expected to cele- 
brate in a sober mood of thank- 
ulness mixed with grave anxiety 
for the fate of several millions of 
Prisoners not yet repatriated. 


Norway Liberation Leads 
Lie To Leave Conference 


Pa FRANCISCO, May 7 (Reu- 
of S) — The Norwegian Foreign 
unister Trygve Lie announced he 

as leaving San Francisco tonight 
to return to London. 

Lie announced that “due to ur- 
8ent matters pertaining to the lib- 
eration of Norway, it has become 

Perative for me to return to my 

overnment in London.” 


























Big News Eagerly 
Read At Conference 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 7—Del- 
egates to the United Nations Se- 
curity Conference here read 
eagerly every line of news con- 
cerning the German surrender, 
buying newspaper extras as fast 
as they appeared on the streets. 

Because of time differences, 
many of the delegates were at 
breakfast when the news broke. 

The Norwegian _ secretariat 
thanked a newspaper correspond- 
ent who brought the news. 








Victory Thanksgiving 
Services Scheduled 


ROME, May 7— Anglo-American 
religious services of thanksgiving 
for the successful conclusion of the 
war in Europe will be held simul- 
taneously in various parts of Rome 
on Wednesday at 0930 hours, it was 
announced today by Brig. Gen. Tho- 
burn K. Brown, commanding gen- 
eral of the Rome Area Allied Com- 
mand. 

Protestant services, conducted by 
U. S. and British chaplains, will be 
conducted at the National Stadium 
(Stadio Nazionale) on Via Flam- 
inia, with thanksgiving prayers, ad- 
dresses by each of tne chaplains, 
and the singing of hymns. 

Mass will be celebrated in Gesu 
Church, at Piazza Del Gesu, by 
U.S. and British chaplains for mili- 
tary personnel of the Roman Cath- 
olic faith. 

Observances also will take place 
at the Jewish synagogue, Lungote- 
vere Cenci. Other services will be 
held at U. S. and British Army rest 
centers and camps. 


Gen. Jod! Longtime 
Hitler Collaborator 


RHEIMS, May 7— Colonel Gen- 
eral Gustav Jodl, who signed the 
unconditional surrender of Ger- 
many to the Allies, has long been 
connected with the Nazi party and 
was one of Adolf Hitler’s closest 
advisers and collaborators. 

Jodl has been chief of the Su- 
preme General Staff of the German 
forces since 1942. He reached his 
post after a series of swift promo- 
tions over the heads of higher 
ranking and more experienced offi- 
cers, having been only a lieutenant 
ootenel when Hitler came to power 





Now nearly 60 years old, Jodl 
held a commissioned rank in the 
German army prior to the outbreak 
of the last war. In that war he 
served in the artillery and later on 
the General Staff. After 1918 he 
served in the Reichswehr for some 
time under Nazi General Von Epp, 
who later became the administra- 
tive head of Bavaria. 


5,000 EO Vets Begin 
60-Day Furloughs In U.S. 


CAMP KILMER, N. J., May 7 
(ANS)—Granted special furloughs 
of 60 days each, most of the 5,000 
American soldiers who returned 
from Germany yesterday made 
rapid plans today to streak for 
home as fast as possible by train, 
plane or bus. They debarked yes- 
terday at Staten Island, N. Y., 
from two Army transports, and en- 
trained immediately for Camp Kil- 
mer, where the announcement of 
60-day furloughs was greeted with 
wild cheers. : 

Aboard the two ships were 1,890 
former prisoners of war in German 
camps at Bad Orb and Zeigenhain. 





|Big Three To Report 


War's End Together, 
Truman Announces 


WASHINGTON, May 7 — Presi- 
dent Truman said he had agreed 
with the British and Russian Gov- 
ernments that no announcement of 
the surrender would be made until 
the surrender is announced simul- 
taneously: by the three capitals. 

Until then, he told correspon- 


_| dents: “There is nothing I can or 


will say to you.” 

The President was _ conferring 
with aides in his executive offices 
when the news was flashed from 
Europe that the Germans had sur- 
rendered unconditionally. 

Microphones had already been set 
up in the President's office to carry 
the announcement. 

Earlier in the day, President Tru- 
man’s press secretary told corres- 
pondents that there was no sur- 
render announcement and _ that 
“when there will be an announce- 
ment, it will come from the Presi- 
dent.” 

Outside the White House gates, 
thousands of Washington’s office 
workers gathered to await the news. 
From office buildings, handfuls of 
paper were tossed out onto the 
streets, and long ribbons of adding 


machine per and ticker tape 
streamed holiday-like from office 
windows. 


The Associated Press said the 
President had lunch in his office 
in anticipation of the news. Usually 
President Truman takes ‘a brisk 
walk at noon. 


Germans Prepare 
To Leave Norway 


ON THE NORWEGIAN BOR- 
DER, May 7 (Reuter’s) — For the 
first time during five years of oc- 
cupation of Norway, German sol- 
diers just across the border are 
listening openly to the BBC broad- 
casts to hear how soon they can 
capitulate, and learn something 
about what is happening. 

One can hear their wireless sets 
unashamedly blaring forth news 
from London. Officers and men of 
the Wehrmacht are streaming to 
Sweden by every means available 
in staff cars, lorries, on motor- 
cycles, on foot and on horseback. 

The Norwegian underground 
army called up its men for a secret 
issue of arms, ammunitions and to 
receive orders. A bitter fight is ex- 

ted with SS forces and Quislings. 
orwegians have had a much 
tougher time than the Danes and 
mean business. Germans at the 
frontier town of Charlottensburg 
can see the Swedish side of the 
border decked with Danish flags in 
honor of Denmark’s liberation and 
guess what is coming to them. 


During the night Swedish mili- in Pp 


tary and civil forces on this side of 
the border were strongly reinforced 
to deal with fugitive Germans and 
Quislings. So far only “small fry” 
Quislings have arrived. 





QUISLING APPEALS 


LONDON, May 7 — Oslo radio 
broadcast an appeal tonight by 
Vidkun Quisling, German puppet 
7 raed of Norway, in which he 
said: 


“In this serious situation I appeal 
to all my fellow countrymen to re- 
main calm and dignified and re- 
frain from any hasty actions, which 
may endanger the public safety and 
order. I will do everything neces- 
sary, which in the interests of the 
Fatherland can bring about a 
peaceful development.” 





House Installs Radio 
To Hear VE Speech 


WASHINGTON, May 7—Radio 
receiving equipment has been in- 
stalled the House of Repre- 
sentatives so that members can 
hear the historic VE-Day procla- 
mation of President Truman. 

By unanimous vote, the House 
speaker has been instructed to 
declare the House in recess at any 
time the official surrender news 
comes. 


s 





lke Rocolves Thanks 
From King George 


LONDON, May 7— King George 
VI-of England sent a message of 
gratitude to General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, late Monday night. The 
telegram said: 

“Eleven months ago you led the 
Allied Expeditionary Force across 
the English Channel carrying with 
you the hopes and prayers of mil- 
lions of men and women of many 
nations. 

“To it was entrusted the task of 
annihilating the German Armies 
in western Europe, and of thus 
liberating the peoples whom they 
had enslaved. é 

“All the world now knows that 
after fierce and continuous warfare 
this force has accomplished its 
mission with a finality achieved by 
no other such expedition in his- 


tory. 

“On behalf of all my peoples I 
ask that you, its Supreme Com- 
mander, will tell its members how 
deeply grateful we are to them and 
how unbounded is our admiration 
for the courage and determination 
which under wise leadership have 
brought them to their goal of com- 
plete and crushing victory. 

“I would also ask you to convey 
a special message of. congratula- 
tion to my own forces now under 
your command. Throughout the 
campaign they have acquitted 
themselves in all services with a 
valour and distinction for which 
their fellow countrymen will for- 
ever hold them in honour.” 


Troops Go Berserk 
At Caserta Palace 


AFHQ, May 7 — Word had no 
sooner been received at Caserta 
of the German surrender than 
thousands of British and American 
service personnel working in the 
royal palace turned the sedate 18th 
Century building into a bedlam. 
Ticker tape and scrap paper were 
sent flying out windows until the 








aper and the archways were 
hidden by curtains of streamers. 

AFHQ vehicles—from generals’ 
sedans to heavy trucks — were 
draped with paper streamers, and 
honked their way through the 
streets of Caserta. An Italian band, 
hastily summoned, struck up the 
tune, “Lay That Pistol Down, Babe,” 
and other impromptu concerts were 
on everywhere. From nearly every 
building flew the flags of the 
United Nations. 

Tuesday has been declared an 
official victory day holiday by 
AFHQ and a large formal cere- 
mony will be held at 1000 hours at 
which Field Marshal Sir Harold 
Alexander, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, and General Joseph T. 
McNarney, Deputy Supreme Allied 
Commander, will address their 





commands. 








Leak On Surrender Story 
Produces Trouble For AP 








NEW YORK, May 7 (AP)—Inter- 
national News Service said today 
it received the following dispatch 
from SHAEF in Paris: 

“Allied military authorities or- 
dered the suspension of AP’s filing 
of.news dispatches from everywhere 
in the European Theater as a re- 
sult of the pubilcation of a dispatch 
saying Germany had surrendered 
unconditionally. 

“This order was authorized for 
publication but there was no textual 
announcement.” 

After receipt of Edward J. Ken- 
nedy’s dispatch from Rheims, tell- 
ing of the German surrender, only 
two minor dispatches were received 
in New York from Paris up to 
12:30 EWT. 

Similar word was received by 
United Press. 


RALEIGH, N. C., May 7 (AP)— 
Josephus Daniels, publisher of the 
Raleigh News Observer, today pro- 
tested to President Truman over 
the reported suspension of AP’s fil- 
ing privileges from Paris. 

Daniels, former ambassador to 
Mexico and Secretary of the Navy 
in World War I, telegraphed the 
President: 

“I have just seen the report that 
AP facilities have been s nded 
in Paris. In 1918 when Uni Press 
sent a cable from Brest which 
caused a premature Armistice cele- 
bration, I was asked to recommend 
action against Howard (Roy How- 
ard of UP sent the cable). I de- 
clined, saying that any good news- 
paperman would have been justi- 
fied in what Howard did. I can 
see no justification for suspending 





AP. Sincere regards.” 


stone courtyards were ankle deep) 


‘London Crowds Jam 
Streets Anticipating 
Peace Statement 


LONDON, May 7—This is the eve 
of one of the greatest days in the 
history of Great Britain, the day 
on which the full and complete 
victory over Germany will be an- 
nounced officially. 

Britishers the world over are pa- 
tiently marking time tonight waite 
ing to hear the voice of Prime 
Minister Churchill as he broadcasts 
the official announcement of the 
war's end at 3 PM tomorrow. Mr. 
Churchill's speech will be followed 
six hours later by an address by 
King George VI, the British Min- 
istry of Information announced. 

The announcement of full and 
complete victory over the Nazis 
isn’t exactly news at this late date. 
Londoners, have been expecting the 
information for days, and prema- 
ture announcements had virtually 
confirmed the fact that peace had 
returned to Europe. 

From an early hour today Prime 
Minister Churchill was in tele- 
phonic communication with Prest~ 
dent Truman and Marshal Stalin 
to decide mutually the hour of the 
announcement. 

Mr. Churchill also seems to have 
got the jump on everybody else 
with a personal victory celebration 
when he gave a special luncheon 
at 10 Downing Street at noon for 
chiefs of staff and members of 
the British War Cabinet. 

The Prime Minister, however, 
was not the only Britisher in a 
celebrating mood. By afternoon the 
public instinct for great tidings had 
anticipated the official announce- 
ment to the extent that all famous 
public places like Whitehall and 
environs of Buckingham Palace and 
the vicinity of Downing Street were 
scenes of swarming crowds. 

Official cars bustled back and 
forth. Flags sprang out from every 
window. Students marched in pro- 
cessions, and a holiday spirit was 
in the air. 

So certain were most people that 
VE-Day had begun that by 6 PM 
mounted policemen were on duty 
controlling movements of would- 
be celebrants. As the evening wore 
on and no official news was forth- 
coming the disappointment of the 
crowds became obvious, and there 
was genuine dismay when at length 
police from Scotland Yard told the 
people there would be no official 
news tonight. 

Parliament is not expected to do 
any business following reception of 
Mr. Churchill’s announcement. In- 
Stead, led by Speaker Colonel Clif- 
ton Brown and the Prime Minister, 
the members of Parliament will 
proceed enmasse to- St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster Abbey, for 
thanksgiving prayers. 


Ten Million Nazis 
PWs At Armistice 


LONDON, May 7—In the greatest 
surrender in history, it was esti- 
mated here that about 10,000,000 
Germans will now become prisoners 
with the ending of “the six years’ 
war” in Europe, Reuter’s reported. 
The western Allies will hold more 
Germans than they have troops in 
the field. 

Although under the rules of war, 
prisoners are held only until the 
Signing of the peace—which is not 
anticipated for a considerable time 
—they may remain in that status 
for years. 

Some, however, will be released 
early for work on hand in central 
Europe; the Russians have said 
again that German prisoners should 
be used to make good some of the 
damage they have done. It is be- 
lieved the Russian view is that 
camps should be combed for suit- 
able men for this work, but that 
there shall be no general conscrip- 
tion of German labor. 

It is probable that at the last 
minute Field Marshal Ernst von 
Schoerner will order his troops in 
Czechoslovakia to retire and sur- 
render to Gen. George S. Patton’s 
3rd Army and not to the Russians. 

If that happens, Patton will pre- 
sumably refuse to accept the sur- 
render and order them to give 
themselves up to the Russians. 

It also remains to be seen whether 
German pockets on the French At- 
lantic Coast, in the Channel Islands 
and in Latvia will accept the Doe- 
nitz surrender. 


Holiday 


AFHQ, May 7—VE-Day will be a 
holiday for all troops in the Med- 
iterranean Theater, it was an- 
nounced here tonight. | 
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Blum, Schuschnigg Found 
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By Sgt, STAN SWINTON 
Staff Correspondent 
AT LAGO DI BRAIES IN THE finement in a fortress before I had 


ALPS, May 6 (Delayed)—The bold 
mien and women of F-urope who de- 
fied Adolf Hitler—133 of them— 
have been freed by the 339th In- 
fantry Regiment of the 5th Army’s 
8i.h Division. 

Theirs are the names which made 
modern history. Their number in- 
cludes Kurt Von Schuschnigg, the 
Austrian chancellor who refused to 
accede to the Anschluss; Prime 
Minister Leon Blum of France, Pas- 
tor Niemoller of Berlin; Hjalmar 
Schacht, the financial wizard who 
directed Germany’s Reichsbank, and 
scores of others from 22 nations of 
the world. 

Secret orders for the execution 
of the most famous personalities 
among them had been issued days 
ago by the Gestapo. Only the in- 
tervention of the Wehrmacht and 
the swift arrival of 5th Army dough- 
boys saved them. 

Tonight at the luxurious hotel 
Praga, where the group has been 
held since it was brought from 
Dachau concentration camp five 
days ago, they told their stories. 

It reads like fiction at its most 
fantastic, but each word is true. 
Some were kidnapped from neu- 
tral countries or from the sanc- 
tuary of neutral embassies. Others 
were arrested by Gestapo agents 
who broke into their bedrooms at 
night. All said there was no physical 
torture—only the threat of violence 
eternally flung in their face. All 
were in surprisingly good health af- 
ter their long confinement but for 
Blum, who is suffering from lum- 
bago and bronchitis. 


SCHUSCHNIGG SPEAKS 


Kurt von Schuschnigg, who de- 
fied Hitler's demand for Anschluss 
in 1938 and long had been reported 
dead, had not spoken to anyone but 
his immediate family for seven 
years until a few days ago. 

“I was forbidden even to bear my 
name,” the white-halred Austrian 
Chancellor told us. “They listed me 
as a deserter.” 

Orders had been given to murder 
von Schuschnigg during an Allied 
air raid on Munich and then lay 
the blame on the bombers. Some- 
how the orders were never carried 
out. 

“T never knew when the Gestapo 
would use physical violence,” he 
said. “Always they gave the im- 
pression it might come at any mo- 
ment. From May 1938 until Novem- 
ber 1939 I was.,a solitary confine- 
ment at the Hotel Metropole in 
Vienna. Never once did IT have even 
a breath of fresh air. The guards 
would take out their guns and prac- 
tice shooting before me. 

“In December 1938 Himmler visi- 
ted me and said I would be tried 
in 1939. What was I charged with? 
They never told me. Anyway the 
trial never took place.” 

Today Chancellor Schuschnigg 
has only one desire: “To be an Aus- 
trian—to remain an _ Austrian. 
Never have I changed my views. I 
want an independent, democratic 
Austria free from Nazi pressure. I 
want an Austria of peace, prosper- 


Sick man that he ts, Premier 
Blum still bubbled with energy. 
“C'est magnifique,” he said as cor- 
respondents ertered the bedroom 
where he and his wife had been 
resting. He insisted on shaking 
hands with each man. 

“De Gaulle is the great, great 
good fortune of France,” he said. 
“De Gaulle means a guarantee of 
a United France.” 


LISTENED TO BBC 


For five years Blum has been 
secretly listening to the BBC. The 


to Nazi station wave lengths. His 
wife, who never before attempted 
anything mechanical, worked on it 
until Allied stations could be re- 
ceived. 

Blum, still wearing the familiar 
horn rimmed spectacles and boast- 
ing his bushy moustache, disclosed 
that he was a prisoner in France 
until March 1943.. Then the Ges- 
tapo took him to Germany with 
Daladier and General Gamelin. 

Once American troops were 
within 40 miles of Buchenwald 
where he was guarded by 20 SS 
men with specially trained police 
dogs. “I spent days and nights 
listening for American cannon," 
he said. 

“I have never been contacted by 


even been tried,” Blum reported. 

Pastor Niemoller, who defied Hit- 
ler at his parish of Dahlem in Ber- 
lin, greeted us Bible in hand. 

“I was treated ‘correctly’,” the 
famous Lutheran minister said. 
“Never did they.touch me but for 
four years I was in solitary confine- 
ment. Never did I beg a single favor 
of them. The Nazis approached me 
a few times—very seldom and very 
cautious attempts to make me join 
the party. I refused.” 


TWO AMBITIONS 


Since last Christmas he has been 
permitted to conduct religious serv- 
ices for his fellows in the concen- 
tration camp. He has two ambi- 
tions. 

“I hope to return to my congre- 
gation if anything is left of it,” the 
pastor said. “First I must get my 
family together — those who are 
alive. Then I plan to visit church 
friends in the United States and 
Britain. I believe that only a con- 
nection between .the Christian 
people of Germany and the Chris- 
tians of the United States and Brit- 
ain—particularly the Protestants— 
can find a way through the next 
few months of starvation and peril.” 

Perhaps the greatest surprise of 
all was to find Hjalmar Schacht, 
Hitler’s financial adviser, in the 
camp. He was in his bedroom drink- 
ing schnapps with General Thomas, 
deposed Wehrmacht commander 
who became German Army eco- 
nomic czar, and willingly agreed 
to be interviewed. 

“I don’t know why I was im- 
prisoned,” the white-haired, keen- 
faced Schacht said. “I guess it was 
for general political reasons. Hitler 
and I both knew I was in opposi- 
tion. The Gestapo broke into my 
bedroom the night of July 2, 1944. 
I was in night clothes and they 
made me dress while they were in 
the room. They gave me no reasons. 

“Last September, when I was last 
questioned, they asked me of the at- 
tempt on Hitler’s life but I was 
cleared. I did not even know about! 
it. I had not seen Hitler since! 
February, 1941, when I asked per-| 
mission to remarry after my wife; 
died. In January, 1939, I had been} 
released as Reichsbank president! 
and in January, 1943, I was re-| 
moved as minister.” 

Schacht still remained somewhat 
the apologist for Germany, al- 
though his dislike of Hitler was ob- 
vious. 

“Hitler was a big hater,” he said. 
“He didn’t understand finance a 
bit—he didn’t know what money-is 
or what it could do. But in some 
respects he was a genius—an evil 
genius. Diabolic. With that -man 
everything is possible. He had ideas 
—he was vy no means unintelligent 
but he had a total disregard for 
facts he didn’t like. I don’t think 
Hitler ever took my advice, There 
was no one who could stay with 
him and think for himself, They 
were all slaves and all afraid, be- 
ginning with Goering.” 


TALKS FREELY 


Schacht talked freely. “Whether 
it is Hitlerism, Bolshevism, Social- 
ism or Plutocracy, the problems are! 
the same. Hitler couldn’t solve Eu- 
rope’s problems. Now if you can’t, 
someone else will attempt. There 
are too many Europeans to live 
on the soil of Europe. That is the 
fundamental problem. The millions 
who died in this war will provide 
temporary relief. I am sorry to say 
the solution is in colonial expan- 
sion—the United States and Britain 
have never understood that. 

“The attitude of the German 
people will remain exactly the 
Same. They are an excellent people 
if anyone gives them order. Hitler 
and the HohenzoMerns failed. If 
anyone. is able to bring order to 
Europe the.Germans will be the 
easiest people of all to govern. But 
if they do not have enough to eat, 
there will be social trouble. 

“Their spirit is unchanged. The 
trouble is they did not know what 
was going on in the world. There 
were martyrs against Hitler—hun- 
dreds but they disappeared and so 
nothing was-ever said of them. Hit- 
ler lied and betrayed Germany. 
You cannot imagine how it was. 
Five people could not collect to- 


disappeared. Five hundred people 
—. for the attempt on Hitler's 
e. 





Hitler and the only time I ever 
heard from Petain was when the! 
Marshal ordered my perpetual con- 
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ushy mustache, poses with his wife in the Alpine concen- 


tration camp where Allied armies freed him, The one-time Socialist premier of France shook 





Schuschnigg talked only to his 





camp, located in the town of Alb in 
the Dolomite Valley in the shadow 
of snow covered Alpine mountains. 
They reached the camp at 0615 
hours May 4 and had the area 
cleared, 150 German prisoners un- 
der guard and the concentration 
camp freed 45 minutes later. Lt. 
Melvin A. Asche of Omaha, Neb., 
and Lt. Charles Anderson of Brook- 
lyn led the force: 

Only the protection of the Wehr- 
macht had saved the prisoners from 
execution, it was revealed by Sigis- 
mond Dayne-Best, British agent 
who was kidnapped from neutral 
Holland by Dutch agents on Nov. 
9, 1939 along with a Major Steven- 
son. He disclosed that the group had 
met in Dachau, then been taken un- 
der guard of 30 SS men and 21 
Gestapo agents to Innsbruck. Gen- 
eral Thomas made contact with a 
Wehrmacht divisional commander 
near the .present camp and after 
Von Vietinghoff had been notified 
and gave consent, a Wehrmacht 
company was sent to guard the hos- 
tages from the SS and Gestapo. 
Best called in the Gestapo com- 
mander and informed him he—Best 
—was taking over command and 
that if the Gestapo offered resist- 
ance, the Wehrmacht would meet 
it. The Gestapo man gave in. 

Later General Garibaldi said 
Partisans were going to stage a 
raid and liberate the whole camp. 


gether. If you wrote a word you] After a stormy interview, this raid 


was cancelled and for two days be- 
fore U. S. troops arrived the pris- 
oners were virtually free, await- 
ing American forces under Wehr- 





ligence and Reconaissance platoon 


macht protection. The Gestapo and 


of the 339th Infantry liberated the' SS men fled. 





hands energetically with his liberators. 
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Kurt von Schuschnigg, who defied Adolf Hitler’s demand for Anschluss in Austria in 1933, 
talks to the press in the vy ~o camp in the Alps after his release. For seven years, 
amily. 















Thin and wan after long months of solitary confinemen 
Pastor Niemoller, the plucky Lutheran pastor who woul 

let Hitler shout him down, tells his story te the free = > 

after the Allies released him from the concentration < is 
at Lago di Braies in the Alps. The newsman at the @ 
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